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NOTE 


In analysing Schumann’s composi- 
tions for various combinations of in- 
struments, it seems convenient to 
group them according to the number 
of players required, rather than to 
follow their chronological order, 
though this is retained in each of 


the sections. 
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DUETS 


Andante and Vartations for Two Pianofortes, 


Op. 46. 


It is well known that Robert Schumann, like 
many another young composer, confined his 
attention to the pianoforte for the first thirty 
years of his life; not till 1840, the year of the 
great output of songs, did he essay anything 
which he himself could not execute, and the 
wonderful lyrics of that year were of course 
directly due to his love-affair. In 1841 the 
orchestra engaged his attention, and in 1842 his 
masterpieces of chamber music saw the light. 
He had already shown that he could write 
beautifully for the stringed instruments, and it 
seems certain that the habit of laying out his 
works for the combination of pianoforte and 
strings led him to conceive his Op. 46 as a piece 
for two pianofortes in conjunction with two 
violoncellos and horn. In this form it was not 
published during his life, and it appears for 
the first time in the supplementary volume of 
his complete works; in the year of its com- 
position, 1843, it was brought out in the form 
in which we now haveit, as a duet for two pianos 
without the other instruments. No wonder that 
it made a great success, since Mendelssohn and 
Clara Schumann played it for the first time. It 
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was published in the same year as ‘Andante and 
Variations’, and the way in which the two instru- 
ments echo one another, or combine, sets the 
winning charm of the melody in the best possible 
light. There are a few slight changes from what 
may be called the quintet version which are 
worth noticing, as they illustrate the composer’s 
power of self-criticism. A short prelude, in 
which a poignant G flat on the horn above the 
chord of the dominant seventh is the only touch 
whose omission we may regret, was cut out. 
The first four variations are practically the same 
in both versions, as the violoncellos do little 
beyond strengthening the bass, and the horn is 
not prominent. With the fifth variation, the 
‘pit lento’ in B flat minor, the pianos take a 
humbler place, and the horn passage of the 
earlier version (easy to recognize in what is now 
the part for the second piano) 1s a happy touch 
of colour. There was an extra variation in the 
quintet version, in which the two violoncellos, 
with double-stopping in each, produce a kind 
of quartet effect echoed by the piano, but it is 
easy to see why it was discarded, for its relevance 
to the main theme is not evident, and it delays 
the entry of one of the most lovely of all, marked 
again ‘pit lento’. Here occurs an exquisite little 
alteration, by a kind of free inversion, of 


a detail which may be called inspired. The varia- 
tion that follows is something of a stumbling- 
block, for it is very easy to make it sound un- 
gainly. Its principle seems to be that of the 
old-fashioned ‘appoggiatura’ as used by the less- 
accomplished organistsofthenineteenthcentury, 
who were accustomed to play a low B in the 
chord of C major. A slight accent must be put 
upon the first note of each group that lies a 
semitone below the note of the melody, and 
great care should be taken to play the first part 
of the variation softly. The impression to be 
produced should be like that of some rarely 
skilled housemaid dusting the keys with a light 
feather brush. In the next variation, the promi- 
nence of the horn in the quintet version is 
preserved in the second piano part. The rhythm, 
so pleasantly halting, of the next variation relies 
for its charm on the fact that the first note of 
each triplet is held over from the last, and the 
divisions of the bar are only indicated by single 
bass notes; in the quintet version, the first 
violoncello repeats the theme without ornament, 
and closes the variation with a rising passage 
not at all unlike the beautiful figure with which 
the composition ends, and a very individual 
little phrase for the horn is now transferred to 
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the second piano. An extended and wholly 
irrelevant variation beginning in G minor leads, 
in the quintet version, to another in which all 
five instruments are combined. The final varia- 
tion, or rather resumption of the theme with 
slight alterations, ended, in the quintet version, 
with a simple arpeggio ‘first in one piano and 
then in the other; the lovely interweaving of 
the two arpeggi in contrary motion was a eA MAREY 
afterthought. 


Bilder aus Osten, Op. 66, pf. 4 hands. 


Though these six pieces are said to have been 
suggested by Hauff’s ‘Karawane’, they are not 
particularly ‘oriental’ in colouring. All are well 
laid out for the players, and are interesting to 
play. The first, in B flat minor, has a charm- 
ing middle section in the major; the second, of 
an epigrammatic brevity, is thoughtful and in- 
timate; and the third is one of those examples 
of march-movements gradually increasing in 
speed as they go on, of which there are so many 
in the works for piano solo. The fourth num- 
ber, though well beloved by the master’s ad- 
mirers, is scarcely as familiar as it ought to 
be; it is the gem of the collection, and must 
rank very high among Schumann’s happiest 
creations. No. § has an interesting passage of 
2/4 time as against 6/8; and No. 6, headed with 
the unusual direction ‘reuig und andachtig’— 
‘penitent and devotional’—may remind us of 
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those characteristic epilogues of which Schu- 
mann was so fond, such as “The Poet speaks’ in 
the ‘Kinderscenen’, or the instrumental close of 
the ‘Dichterliebe’. That the six pieces were 
intended to be played altogether, may be guessed 
from the deftly managed quotation from No. 4 
which comes near the end of the whole. 


XII Vierhandige Claviersticke, Op. 85. 


The title of these pieces includes the words 
‘fiir kleine und grosse Kinder’, and the part 
for the ‘bass’ performer is, in many cases, of 
a simplicity that suggests the idea of their 
being played by a teacher and a pupil; but the 
plan is not carried out systematically, and both 
parts of the later numbers are sufficiently 
elaborate to interest adult players. Three of the 
pieces, ‘Gartenmelodie’, ‘Am Springbrunnen’, 
and ‘Abendlied’, were long ago consecrated, as 
it were, by Joachim, who was very fond of 
playing them in an arrangement (no doubt his 
own) for violin and piano. ‘Am Springbrunnen’, 
in particular, translates a clever little device 
that is effective enough on the piano into a still 
more ingenious and picturesque figure for the 
violin. 
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Ballscenen, Op. 109, and Kinderball, Op. 130. 


These two sets of piano duets, dating from 
1851 and 1853 respectively, were written, 
no doubt, for the amusement of Schumann’s 
children; both sets show the failure of in- 
spiration that marks the composer’s declining 
powers, and the rhythms, especially in the waltz- 
numbers, are curiously halting, though in the 
second ‘Walzer’ of the earlier set there occurs 
a passage in that beautiful extension of triple 
time that is so exquisitely used in the finale of 
the pianoforte concerto. Could we forget the 
tragic close of Schumann’s career, we might be 
tempted to liken the ‘Kinderball’, in its dull 
determination to be lively, to some disastrous 
children’s party, at which the guests are apt to 
be sick, or naughty, or both. As it 1s, we must 
refrain from disturbing these two sets of pieces 
in their deserved oblivion. 


Adagio and Allegro for Piano and Horn, Op. 70. 


In 1849 Schumann wrote no fewer than four 
works for the piano and one of the instruments 
less commonly used for such duets. He seems 
to have been especially attracted by the horn 
in this year, for the ‘Concertstiick’ Op. 86 is for 
four horns and orchestra, and four horns are the 
obbligato instruments in a set of ‘Jagdlieder’ 
for male chorus, Op. 137. There is no very 
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violent contrast in the pace of the two move- 
ments labelled ‘adagio’ and ‘allegro’, as the two 
are dovetailed and the work forms one extremely 
expressive and beautiful piece, in which the 
characteristics of the horn are finely brought 
out. If opportunities for hearing the horn as 
a solo instrument were more frequent, one 
might wonder why this work is not more often 
to be heard in concerts; its neglect by the 

layers of violins, violas, and violoncellos (the 
Rae part is arranged for all three) is easier to 
understand, for they have other music of Schu- 
mann’s of equal merit to interpret, and in the 
violin arrangement the effect of the sustained 
bass notes of the horn, shortly before the first 
entry of the allegro, is of course lost. 


ITI Fantastesticke for Clarinet and Ptano, 
Op. 73. 

In these three pieces, again, the clarinet part 
can be played on the violin or violoncello, and 
if there were only a little more contrast between 
them, they would be more often heard in public. 
But while the first is meditative, the second 
light, and the third fiery, all three have the same 
kind of treatment ; the clarinet part is always in 
common time, and the piano accompaniment 
seldom breaks off its triplet figures. 
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III Romanzen for Ptano and Oboe, Op. 94. 


Although the oboe part of these pieces is 
available for clarinet, violin, or violoncello, the 
characteristic quality of the instrument for 
which it was first designed is so clearly in the 
composer’s mind that any lover of Schumann’s 
music may be forgiven if he should form the 
wish to learn the oboe in order to play them. 
For they are among the most attractive things 
he ever wrote; that kind of rustic suggestion 
that the oboe always brings appears in all three, 
and the wayward course of the melody in the 
first, where each strain has a little continuation, 
is well worth studying as an example of beautiful 
and quite unconventional design. In the middle 
there is an amusing little dialogue with frag- 
ments of a new subject thrown from one instru- 
ment to the other, which may remind us of the 
charming plan of the middle movement of the 
piano concerto. For sheer beauty there are very 
- few of Schumann’s movements that can com- 
pare with the second of the romances, in which 
the suave melody is saved from becoming too 
cloying by a well-contrasted middle section. At 
its close, a little personal mark of the composer, 
an upward arpeggio, gives the suggestion for the 
theme of the third romance, which is in the style 
of a ballad, and a very fine example of the kind. 
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V Sticke 1m Volkston for Piano and V toloncello, 
Op. 102. 


Why these five short pieces should have been 
so very seldom heard since the death of Piatti, 
it is difficult to guess; there may be an explana- 
tion in the fact that when the violoncello part 
rises above the usual limits of the bass clef, the 
ordinary treble clef, not the tenor, is used ; and 
that treble clef, according to an absurd fashion 
of the nineteenth century, is written an octave 
above the sounds actually produced. But this 
objection has not stood in the way of the 
popularity of Schumann’s other concerted works, 
where the same usage prevails. We may guess 
that the pieces were expected to be popular 
among amateurs, who in 1849 were not pre- 
sumed to be familiar with the tenor clef, so that 
like the tenor singers they had to employ the 
treble clef an octave too high. On the title-page 
of the set Schumann puts as a motto ‘Vanitas 
vanitatum’, and over the first 1s written ‘Mit 
Humor’. A kind of whimsical humour is indeed 
suggested in the form of the theme, and the 
many admirers of Pablo Casals might procure 
for themselves a rich enjoyment if they clubbed 
together to persuade that great artist to per- 
form, if not all five of the pieces, yet at least the 
first three, which are certainly the most effective. 
The second is another of those deliciously simple 
tunes, like the second of the oboe romances, that 
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seemed to come to Schumann at this period of 
his life. At the return of the exquisite theme 
the piano has a second strain, while the violon- 
cello has a kind of countersubject that is almost 
as attractive. The third, like the third of the 
oboe romances, is in ‘ballad style’, and the 
little shuddering chords of the accompani- 
ment suggest that a ghost story is being told. 
The passage in sixths, in which the violoncello 
gives out the theme of the contrasting middle 
section in the major, may perhaps account for 
the rarity of public performances of the set. 
The fourth and fifth pieces are hardly worthy 
of the rest. 


Sonata for Piano and Violin in A minor, Op. 105. 
It is difficult to believe that the two beautiful 


violin sonatas, as well as a set of pieces for piano 
and viola, should date from the same year as the 
‘Ballscenen’ for piano duet discasied: on p. 12. 
For while this latter is one of the composer’s 
weakest productions, both sonatas are not only 
pure Schumannat his best, but excellent in design 
and effect, unless indeed it be an objection that 
both instruments are perhaps too continuously 
employed. The rhythmic pattern of the middle 
movement reminds one of the middle section 
of the piano concerto, though the dialogue be- 
tween the instruments is not so prominent as 
itis there, The finale is an exciting and effective 
presto with a canonic opening; towards the end 
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the first theme of the first movement comes 
back against the rapid semiquavers of the last 
movement. 


Marchenbilder for Piano and Viola, Op. 113. 


These four pieces should be among the 
favourite possessions of viola players, for whom 
there is not very much that is worth playing, 
except in the larger concerted works. All are 
romantic and contain deeply expressive passages. 
The soaring theme of the introductory bars of 
the first only reappears near the close, in con- 
junction with the semiquaver theme that is 
more fully discussed by both instruments. A 
series of shakes in the piano near the close may 
have some literary signification that is not 
quite clear, and it is of course possible that 
Schumann had definite fairy-tales in his mind 
to attach to all four pieces. In the second we 
may fancy, in the gallant setting-forth on an 
adventure, and in the sinister character of the 
contrasting section with its smooth and sinuous 
enticement, some story like that of ‘Waldesge- 
sprich’ or ‘La Belle Dame sans Mercy’. The 
arpeggio figure of the third piece will recalltothe 
pianist ‘In der Nacht’ from the ‘Fantasiestiicke’, 
Op. 12; and the same figure seems to be alluded 
to in the quiet interjections of the viola in the 
middle section of the last number of the series, 
built on a beautiful suave theme that breathes 
of the old romantic Germany in every bar. 

B 
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Sonata for Ptano and Violin in D minor, Op. 121. 


Unlike most of the works with a late opus- 
number, this second violin sonata is one of 
Schumann’s most vigorous and expressive com- 
positions. The massive staccato chords of the 
introduction are an anticipation of the theme 
of the first allegro, and the chief material of the 
movement is to be found in its first two bars: 


The syncopated figure in the pianoforte part 
is the main source of interest, and must always 
arrest the attention of players and listeners. 
But the violin minims are a kind of motto to 
the movement ; they are apt to be passed by as 
unimportant if care is not taken to make them 
emphatic although pzano. They are treated 
canonically in the working-out of the allegro, 
and bring it to a quiet end. 

The second movement is a most spirited 
scherzo, in the closing bars of which there comes 
in with surprising effect a choral-like theme 
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anticipating the subject of the slow movement. 
As it is given out in 6/8 time (in pizzicato chords 
on the violin), it can hardly fail to remind us of 
the choral, ‘For us to earth He cometh poor’, 
in the Christmas Oratarto, although its con- 
tinuation is widely different. The tune, as we 
learn from Professor Terry’s ‘Bach Chorals’, 
vol. i, p. 42, is that of ‘Gelobet seist du, Jesu 
Christ’, used by Bach fairly often, though only 
turned into 6/8 time in that one instance. After 
two variations on it, the animated movement of 
the scherzo is brought back, and for a time seems 
to overpower the choral, which is alluded to 
with every available precaution against loud 
tone (the violin is directed to play sul ponttcello, 
and the piano una corda, though both directions 
are in German not Italian). At last the hymn 
triumphs and the figure of the scherzo is heard 
more and more faintly. —The movement ends 
with a little phrase suggesting angelic beauty, 
to be played on the D string of the violin. The 
finale 1s as exhilarating as that of César Franck’s 
violin sonata, with which it has a strong spiritual 
affinity, though no actual similarity of melodic 
ideas can be pointed out. This movement, and 
indeed the whole sonata, is worthy of a place 
among the masterpieces of Schumann, with the 
Quartet and Quintet. 
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II. TRIOS 


Phantaste-Sticke for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, Op. 88. 


SCHUMANN’S first experiment in trio-writing 
was made in the same year, 1842, in which his 
two masterpieces of chamber music came into 
being ; but it is difficult to believe that the four 
pieces published as Op. 88 were not sketches in 
the form rather than productions of a finished 
master. The pieces may have been intended for 
the use of students rather than expert performers, 
for they are mostly of simple structure and the 
difficulties they contain are not formidable. 
The first, called ‘Romance’, is a kind of ballad, 
in which the poor strings never get a chance of 
giving out the very individual theme, and even 
when it reappears in the second piece, ‘Humor- 
eske’, the piano monopolizes it. The change in 
the tune is perhaps worth quoting: 


The main theme of this movement is full of 
spirit, and its form seems to be more or less that 
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of the rondo, for there are several episodes of 
various degrees of interest, and the theme returns 
at the close. Perhaps, comparing this piece with 
the piano solo styled ‘Humoreske’, we may 
surmise that Schumann attached some special 
meaning to this title, or that he considered 
himself at liberty, when using it, to tack various 
episodes together without any obvious con- 
nexion. The third of the pieces, ‘Duett’, is just 
a charming dialogue between the stringed in- 
struments with a swaying accompaniment for 
the piano. The ‘Finale’ is in march-time and is 
another instance of treatment by detached or 
detachable episodes. The bright main theme 
reappears only once in its course, and that not 
at the end. There is an interesting contrapuntal 
passage, the first of the episodes, and the second, 
with its crossing arpeggios, is a little puzzling 
in the matter of time, while the third, a gay 
dance-measure in 12/8 time, leads to a return 
of the first theme. This again is succeeded by a 
hymn-like section, each note of which, given 
out by the piano, is anticipated on the strings, 
so that a feeling of syncopation is produced, and 
continued perhaps a little longer than might be 
desired. A short closing section with very little 
real connexion with what has gone before serves 
to end the work. 
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First Trio, in D minor, for Piano and Strings, 
Op. 63. 


Opus-numbers, as is well known, refer only to 
the order of publication, not to that of composi- 
tion, and it is clear from internal and external 
evidence that the four pieces just referred to 
are uncertain in design and tentative in execu- 
tion compared with the work which, dating 
from 1847, is rightly styled ‘First Trio’. It opens 
with a passionate utterance, the intensity of 
which is much heightened by making its first 
strain of three bars long instead of the expected 
four, as though some bringer of fateful tidings 
were out of breath. A martial continuation of 
the theme leads to a melodious and strongly 
characteristic second subject, and in the course 
of the development of these themes there comes 
a very striking passage, marked sul ponttcello for 
the strings, and'una corda for the piano. The 
keyed instrument gives out a choral-like tune 
with the figure of three reiterated chords, that 
figure which became so woefully debased in the 
average shop song of the ’eighties, whenever 
angels were mentioned. The tune thus brought 
in does not take a prominent part in the working- 
out of the material, but reappears near the end 
of the movement. The delicious movement 
which stands in the place of scherzo has a rhythm 
which is quite irresistible, and the handling of 
the figures in smooth quavers together with the 
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dotted quavers is masterly in effect. The in- 
sinuating movement of the trio makes a capital 
contrast to the rest of the movement. The third 
movement begins mysteriously with a violin solo 
in the course of which there is a little triplet 
figure that plays an important part later in the 
movement. Without a break the finale succeeds 
this, and turns out to be a worthy counterpart 
to the finale of the great quintet, so frank is its 
humour and so strong its joyful impetus. At 
one point in the development there is a passage 
in E minor the sinuous motion of which recalls 
the trio of the scherzo, but without any melodic 
resemblance. This movement, and indeed the 
whole trio, might stand as an example of nearly 
all that is best in Schumann’s music. 


Second Trio for Ptanoforte and Strings, Op. 80. 


The Trio in F major is perhaps the most 
generally popular of the three works so en- 
titled. A vigorous allegro in 6/8 time has much 
charming play among the instruments, and its 
second subject given out ptantsstmo on the piano 
has some of the almost whimsical modulations 
that are perhaps characteristic of the master 
at this time ; it may be compared with the open- 
ing ballad- like theme of the first piece in Op. 88. 
There is no formal repeat, but a third subject is 
introduced by the violin which is one of those 
melodies that could hardly have come from any 
one but Schumann. The whole movement is 
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finely woven and very effective. The slow move- 
ment is deeply expressive. Care must be taken 
not to make a strong contrast of pace at the 
change of signature, where the direction ‘leb- 
haft’ is apt to deceive inexperienced players; 
there is no marked return to the original speed 
and the direction is repeated further on, so that 
if it were too strictly observed, the end of the 
movement with its return to the original theme 
would be stultified. The third movement, in 
B flat minor, is of fairy lightness, with a strong 
tinge of sadness in it, and will remind many 
hearers of a beautiful section of Brahms’s third 
symphony where the plaint of a tearful fairy is 
readily imagined, After two introductory bars, 
built on a legato figure afterwards to be promi- 
nent, the violoncello leads off with a figure of 
staccato quavers, which is used with much effect 
throughout the greater part of the movement, 
though the end brings back the smoother figure 
of the opening bars. 


Third Trio for Pranoforte and Strings, Op. 110. 


The Trio in G minor dates from 1851, the 
year of the two violin sonatas. Its atmosphere 
is heavy with the approaching mental storm 
that was to envelop Schumann’s last years; but 
in workmanship there is as yet no falling off, 
though the form is not as clear as usual. The 
sinister theme of the first movement will carry 
the student back to the ‘Vogel als Prophet’ of 
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the ‘Waldscenen’. Its second subject has not 
much distinction, and after the conventional 
repeat it is no wonder that a third subject 
should be introduced, this time by the violon- 
cello in staccato quavers, but nothing very much 
comes of this incident. The slow movement is 
rather conventional in its romantic vein, but 
neither the first theme, nor its contrasting sub- 
ject marked ‘Etwas bewegter’ has any great 
value. The section is curiously short. The third 
movement, occupying the place of scherzo, is 
built on a rising arpeggio figure such as students 
of the master know well; the finale is in march- 
time, with a decided affinity to the fine middle 
movement of the fantasia in C for piano solo. 


Marchenerzahlungen for Piano, Clarinet (or 


Violin), and Viola, Op. 132. 
The four ‘Fairy Tales’ which make up Schu- 


mann’s last composition for three instruments, 
probably date from 1853, the last year of his 
activity, and, like the other productions of the 
same time, have very little musical value. The 
first, an allegretto in B flat, starts with a fairly 
characteristic melody given first to the viola 
and taken up by the clarinet. Before long the 
viola has a little figure— 
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whichSchumann used to much greater advantage 
in the beautiful piece in A flat, the fourth of the 
‘Six Studies for pedal-piano’, Op. 56. The co- 
incidence, for it is nothing more, has a certain 
pathetic interest for the Schumann-lover. The 
second piece has a taking little melody in E flat, 
given out by the clarinet and viola in thirds, as 
the middle section of a vivace of strongly marked 
rhythm. The third piece is a dialogue above an 
unceasing accompaniment of swaying semi- 
quavers on the piano. In the fourth number of 
the set, there is a melodious dialogue in G flat 
above a pulsating piano accompaniment, as a 
relief from a rather tiresome first section made 
up of two of Schumann’s favourite clichés, a 
dotted rhythm associated with a rising and fall- 
ing arpeggio figure. It is only fair to say that the 
special characteristics of the clarinet are not 
forgotten in these pieces, for which clarinettists, 
having regard to the limited repertory of cham- 
ber compositions for their instrument, may be 
grateful, 


ITI, QUARTETS 
Three Quartets for Strings, Op. 41. 


In 1842 Schumann for the first time turned his 
attention to concerted chamber music, and pro- 
duced three quartets for strings, which were 
played at the house of Ferdinand David in that 
year. The first, of which the key named is A 
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minor, begins with a very interesting introduc- 
tion in that key with imitations in canon on the 
unison, which very soon modulates into F major, 
the actual key of the first allegro. The whole 
of the material is contained in the first twenty 
bars, for the continuation of the first subject 


ist Vin. 


of the latter there is an attractive little fugato 
passage founded on the third bar of the first 
theme. 

The charming and most individual scherzo 
suggests an interesting little question of musical 
psychology; how far can music direct our 
thoughts, and how far can the same series of 
musical notes illustrate two contrasting images 
to our imagination? This scherzo seems to 
represent some ceremony at the court of Queen 
Mab, with its fairy trippings and tiny excite- 
ments. Yet some eight years later, Schumann 
took the same idea, melody, harmonies, and all, 
for the accompaniment of his song ‘Es leuchtet 
meine liebe’, from Op. 127, in which it is clear 
that the figure stands for the advance of a dream- 
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giant of sinister appearance. There seems to be 
nothing common to the two pictures called up, 
yet called up they are and very definitely, when 
once the hearer is enlightened as to the general 
character of the conception. Now in the 
quartet there is no fancy name to set him on 
the right way; and in the song the giant is not 
mentioned until long after the figure of ac- 
companiment has been well established. Then 
we realize what the meaning of the accompani- 
ment has been, and that we have been listening 
to his heavy tread ever since the song began. 
Of course in the song the direction ‘markirt’ 
completely contradicts the obvious lightness of 
the quartet-movement, but this is practically 
the only difference. 
The scherzo-theme is this— 


ist & ond 
Vin. Pott} © fe, —* 4 


—-° 
\) a 
Viola. Po 


'Cello. 


and this is the accompaniment of the song: 
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In the quartet there is an intermezzo in strong 
contrast, alike in rhythm and movement, like 
the weaving of some uncanny spell, Whether 
there was some legend in Schumann’s mind we 
are not told, nor is it profitable to inquire. The 
adagio, again in the key of F, shows very beauti- 
ful workmanship; a voluptuous melody, given 
first to the leading violin and then to the violon- 
cello, is supported by an arpeggio figure de- 
veloped from a semiquaver figure treated in 
three introductory bars, which reappears with 
great effect at the close. The final Presto in 
A minor starts vigorously 


and the descent from the high note takes various 
forms as the movement proceeds, now a long 
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scale, and now in a triumphant passage in the 
relative major. 


2nd Vin. & Viola. 


Meanwhile the quavers of the original state- 
ment form the groundwork of an accompani- 
ment-figure that has important work to do. 
Near the end comes a moderato section like a 
musette in some ancient suite. A curious passage 
in broad semibreves leads to a brisk restatement 
of the main theme and an effective ending to 
the quartet, in the whole of which the instru- 
ments are handled with expert skillin the matter 
of equality of prominence. 


No. 2, 1n F major. 


In the second of his string quartets Schu- 
mann seems to have been interested in contra- 
puntal dexterity, and there are a good many 
instances of canonic imitation, both strict and 
free. Thus, after the statement of the soaring 
first theme, its continuation 


ist Vln. 


is freely inverted as 
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and when the first subject returns it is treated 
in canon. The second subject too, with its even 
crotchets for first violin, is immediately imitated 
on the second violin and various pairs of instru- 
ments play with it in the same way during 
the working-out. The slow movement, headed 
‘Andante quasi Variazioni’ is a charming bar- 
carolle in 12/8 time; the first variation is spoilt 
for some people by a rather tiresome habit of 
Schumann’s of tying the last note of one triplet 
to the first of the next, while there is nothing to 
recall the normal pulsation of the rhythm, so 
that there is an effect of syncopation which 
appeals to the eye rather than to the ear, since 
if one note were eliminated, the whole section, 
in this case sixteen bars, would be in perfectly 
even rhythm, as indeed it sounds to the listener ; 
perhaps some sensitive players may unconscious- 
ly interpret the passage so that the syncopated 
effect is preserved. The second variation has a 
triplet accompaniment, and the third one of six 
semiquavers, The fourth, beginning pianisstmo, 
alters the theme, and the fifth, in common time, 
throws the subject into a new form, in strong 
relief to the rest. The sixth begins like the 
theme, but changes its mind and leads to a 
coda of remarkable beauty in which there are 
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crossing arpeggios. Their shape, ascending and 
descending again, seems to suggest that of the 
next movement, a scherzo in C minor, the trio 
of which is deliciously fanciful; a melody in 
crotchets, in the violoncello, is answered by a 
pretty scale-figure in the other parts. The 
violoncello reiterates it in the coda which brings 
in, beside allusions to the scherzo-theme, a new 
and grave subject in minims. The final allegro 
has a theme of unbroken semiquavers on the 
first violin which suggests that the movement 
is going to be a moto perpetuo; but imitative 
treatment begins very soon, and in a way that 
must have startled the pundits a little by its bold 
‘false relations’ between B flat and B natural, 
which collide over and over again, after a fashion 
which Byrd and the other English virginalists 
practised with peculiar pleasure. The second 
subject of the movement is typical Schumann 
and is lovingly treated until at‘a point marked 
antmato a more exciting theme is heard in the 
violoncello on the way back to the resumption 
of the first subject. This exciting theme pro- 
vides the material for the coda, concerning 
which there was lately some discussion, for in 
some editions it is marked ‘pit lento’ although 
‘piu mosso’, which appears in the best editions, 
is quite certainly what Schumann meant. 
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No. 3, 12 A major. 


The third quartet, though a good deal less 
attractive to the general public, is of special 
interest to the musician who is interested in 
points of structure. A short introduction, 
andante espressivo, lays stress on the theme of 
a descending fifth which is the beginning of the 
allegro subject— 


As usual, the continuation is interesting and is 
again treated in imitation by all four instru- 
ments. The second subject, a suave melody, in 
the orthodox key, is given out by the violoncello 
followed by the first violin. The approach to 
the repeat-mark has an odd little solo for the 
leader. In the working-out, which is very short, 
great play is made with the descending fifth, 
and after the return to the first theme there 1s 
more development. A delightfully characteristic 
touch comes quite at the end, where, after three 
final chords the violoncello softly repeats the 
descending fifth. Thesecond movement, marked 
‘assal agitato’ is in unusual form, and its meaning 
seems best explained by regarding it as a set of 
variations built on a motto that just reverses 
the main theme of the allegro, and consists of a 
rising fourth, C sharp to F sharp. This is only 
clearly enunciated after the syncopated opening, 
Cc 
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in what may be called the first variation. The 
second, in 2/4 time, gives it clearly in imitation, 
and the third brings it back to something like its 
first statement, only in slow time. The fourth 
develops it in a ‘tempo risoluto’ in 3/4 time and 
the coda gives the original descending fifth to 
the first violin in dotted minims above a swaying 
accompaniment ; but at the end the rising fourth 
Is again insisted on by all the players. The 
adagio has a very expressive melody in the true 
Schumann vein, in D, common time; in its 
continuation, 


ist & end 
Vin. 


Viola. 


is it too fanciful to detect an allusion to the 
rising fourth of the previous movement? The 
dotted rhythm of the above quotation 1s much 
used, now in the second violin, and now in the 
viola, and it may have suggested the theme of 
the finale, which is in rondo form, with various 
episodes between the repetitions in different 
keys of the dotted theme. One of these, marked 
‘quasi Trio’, is in F major, above a drone bass in 
the viola. This, with an episode which first 
appears in reiterated triplets for the first violin, 
provides material for the closing passages of the 
quartet. 
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Quartet for Ptanoforte and Strings, Op. 47. 


In the memorable year, 1842, which saw the 
creation of the three string quartets, Schu- 
mann’s two great masterpieces of chamber music 
were also brought forth. Of the two, the quartet 
in E flat for piano and strings is a little the less 
popular, but both works stand at the very top 
of the master’s achievement. In the twelve bars of 
introductory sostenuto assat the main theme 
of the allegro is duly foreshadowed by the violin, 
though the actual delivery of the subject— 


is entrusted to the piano and its beautiful con- 
tinuation to the violoncello. ‘The second subject 
built on a vigorous rising scale is fully discussed 
in the first half of the movement, which has no 
repeat, but leads back to the introductory bars; 
in the working-out the quaver figure of the first 
theme is combined with the subject as pre- 
sented in the continuation, and the second sub- 
ject has to wait for some time before appearing 
again. After some time, the introductory bars 
are again referred to, this time in unison, in a 
broad sustained passage; there then emerges a 
new theme on the violoncello— 
C2 
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At bar 21 before the end of the movement, 
there is a rttardando which holds good, not 
merely for the two bars it seems to refer to, but 
for the next twelve bars, as is proved by the 
words a tempo, prefixed to the resumption of the 
first subject in all its original vigour. At the 
very end, the three strings reiterate the second 
subject in a triumphant unison. The scherzo, 
with its rather ominous unisonous opening for 
violoncello and piano, is a typical product of the 
romantic movement in Germany. Its mood is 
not unlike that of several of the ‘Kreisleriana’ ; 
the second strain of the unceasing staccato 
quavers leads to the return of the first theme, 
but in canon between the piano and the two 
upper strings. At the close of the section there 
comes this delightful little passage— 


which seems to sum up what has gone before in 
a jocular mood, as if the weird figures called u 

were explained to be only a pretence after all. 
We pass straight into the first of the two trios, 
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a smooth phrase of crotchets given out in imita- 
tion, being interrupted now and then by the little 
summing-up passage just quoted. After theliteral 
repetition of the scherzo there is a second trio in 
which Schumann gives us another example of 
syncopation that seems to defeat its own ends, 
by leaving out all indication of the normal 
rhythm, and tying the last note of one triplet to 
the first of the next; the section can hardly fail 
to remind pianists of a passage in the ‘Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien’. After the usual half-close 
on the dominant, the figure of the second part 
of the scherzo reappears, this time as a prominent 
factor, not a passing allusion, and the main 
scherzo is presently repeated. At the end the 
little passage above quoted returns, and passes 
into the theme of the first trio. Having regard 
to the masterly way in which the parts of the 
movement are held together by the phrase 
already quoted, the scherzo must rank with the 
finest of all the various experiments at enlarging 
the classical forms, which have been tried by 
Liszt, Brahms, and César Franck. 

As the aromatic fragrance of a bowl of pot- 
pourri arises from the presence of some herb or 
salt of which the scent by itself may be far from 
agreeable, so the peculiar, bitter-sweet flavour 
of the slow movement seems to depend upon 
the frequency with which the composer uses the 
seventh as an interval of melody. This, the 
commonest of all harmonic devices, is compara- 
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tively rare as a melodic interval; yet here there 
are no fewer than seven in the first strain. ‘The 
long-drawn melody is stated first by the violon- 
cello, and next by the violin, with imitations in 
the violoncello part, above a piano accompani- 
ment of reiterated chords. A beautiful, medita- 
tive section in G flat comes next, and leads back 
to the main theme, this time given to the viola, 
with graceful embroideries in semiquavers on 
the violin. ‘These embroideries pass presently to 
the piano, the violin taking the melody with 
imitations on the viola. During its silence of 
fifteen bars, the violoncello must tune its fourth 
string down to B flat, for the sake of a long pedal 
note at the end of the movement. The same 
instrument gives the theme again and at its 
close, this little phrase is heard, pianissimo on 
the viola, and is taken up by the violin: 


Both are followed in the piano part, and the 
movement ends with crossing scales. At the end 
the piano repeats the phrase just quoted, and is 
echoed by the viola. On a famous occasion at a 
Popular Concert, the behaviour of two of the 
performers caused a good deal of amusement. On 
the cessation of the piano part, some injudicious 
hearer thought fit to applaud, and the pianist, a 
remarkably self-centred artist, got up and made a 
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bow. When silence was restored, Mr. Hollander, 
the viola player, who had a strong sense of 
humour, played his three notes as if nothing 
had happened. They are of great structural 
importance, for they provide the theme of the 
finale, and if ever the direction attacca were 
appropriate, it would be here, in order that the 
connexion of the two movements might be made 
clear. But, alas, this can never be, for the violon- 
cello must retune his fourth string, or else trans- 
pose some of the lower notes of his part. The 
three emphatic chords, now played staccato by 
all, are followed by a semiquaver passage that 
provides much of the material subsequently used. 
Soon comesa beautiful melody in the violoncello: 


and yet another, given to the piano and viola in 
imitation: 


On this wealth of material the finale is developed 
with the greatest spirit, with a moderately short 
passage in that stealthy, chromatic style that is 
often associated in Schumann with something 
a little sinister. Presently the violin and viola 
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of the slow movement, and the coda of the 
finale consists of a combination of the two por- 
tions of the first theme, the emphatic crotchets 
being given to the viola, and the semiquavers to 
the piano. ‘Thus ends, after a brief repetition of 
the violoncello melody already quoted, a work 
which stands very high indeed among the master’s 
- best works, and which we might call faultless, if 
it were not for the fact that the piano is allowed 
hardly an interval of silence throughout. 


IV. QUINTET 
Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, Op. 44. 


WE have already discussed the early composition 
for five instruments which eventually became 
the ‘Andante and Variations for two pianos’, 
Op. 46, so that there remains only the deservedly 
famous composition for piano and strings in 
E flat. As with all-perfect productions in art, it 
is difficult to find words in which to comment 
upon it, without exaggerated expressions of en- 
thusiasm. Its sustained mastery from beginning 
to end, its undying beauty, its amazing vigour 
of conception and execution, and the full ac- 
complishment with which it is designed, all 
combine to make it supreme among Schumann’s 
works, ‘The massive ea with which it begins 
and their striking ascent to a flattened seventh 
of the key, soon lead to this melodic idea: 
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&e. 
and it is not long before the seventh changes to 
an octave, and generates a new melody: 


The second subject, introduced by six prelimin- 


ary bars on the plane, is given to the violoncello, 
and immediately inverted on the viola: 
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The piano accompaniment, with its chromatic 
notes rising through the reiterated chords, plays 
an important part later on. The first part is 
repeated, and with the second a fresh theme 
appears: 


‘to be followed by a figure taken from the third 
bar of the opening: 


Almost immediately it becomes a figure of 
accompaniment in the piano part, in quavers 
instead of crotchets, which monopolize the atten- 
tion until the return of the opening subject. 
Sixteen bars from the end of the allegro there is 
a direction which did not appear in the earlier 
editions of the work. At the fourth beat of that _ 
bar, where the strings have pairs of quavers on a 
chord of the diminished seventh on A natural, 
there should be a sudden pianissimo and from 
there a gradual crescendoto the end of the move- 
ment. It is probable that this omission was 
simply due to carelessness on the composer’s part. 

The poignancy of the wonderful funeral march 
which holds the place of the slow movement, is 
much increased by a short phrase in which the 
piano does little more than state the key of 
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C minor but which holds the sections of the 
march together with wonderful effect. 


Piano. rst Vin. 


Soon there appears a contrasting melody in the 
tonic major, for violin accompanied by a figure 
consisting of triplet crotchets in the piano part 
and quavers in the second violin and viola; to 
some ears, the wavering motion will bring a 
suggestion of blessed spirits hovering over the 
form that is being laid to rest. The march is 
repeated, and at its close there reappears the 
descending scale in slow minims, that was first 
heard at the beginning of part 2 of the first 
movement (see p. 42). This leads to an agttato 
section in F minor, the ominous figure of which 
is almost entirely confined to the piano: 


The triplet quavers ultimately settle down into 
a conventional arpeggio figure of accompani- 
ment, and while the second violin has a long 
series of tremolando chords in two parts, the 
viola dwells on the march-theme, investing it by 
its characteristic tone-quality witha new gravity, 
and the first violin and violoncello refer to the 
agitato movement. Presently the happier mood 
returns, more or less as before, but with a slight 
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increase of importancein the piano figure. When 
the march-theme has reappeared for the close of 
the movement, the whole dies down, and there is 
a chord of C major played by the strings alone 
ptanissimo. Here the original disposition of the 
chord has been altered, very much for the better. 
At first, and in the early editions of the work, 
the chord stood thus: 
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but even before the alteration appeared in print, 
it was the habit of those players who had the 
right tradition to play it in harmonics, thus: 
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and this version duly appears in later editions. 
There can be no doubt that the improvement 
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was made with the full concurrence of Clara 
Schumann, and in all probability was suggested 
by Joachim. 

In sharp contrast with the elegiac mood of the 
march, the sparkling gaiety of the scherzo, again 
in E flat, runs its brilliant course on a theme con- 
sisting of an upward scale, associated with re- 
iterated chords on the strings. The first of its two 
trios is constructed on the material here set forth, 

——e——e—e—— ee ern" 
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the violin theme being imitated on the viola. 

After the repetition of the main section, the 
second trio in A flat minor is built on a semi- 
quaver figure given at first to first violin and 
violoncello, and afterwards to the second violin 
and viola. ‘The coda is a hilarious summing-up 
of what has gone before. 

The vigorous finale starts as if the key were 
C minor, and does not reach that of E flat until 
the first subject has been fully stated. When the 
real key comes, there is this beautiful phrase 


—_ 
which is soon treated in diminution, i.e. in 
quavers instead of crotchets. Shortly after the 
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quavers begin, the viola followed by the second 
violin has a theme destined to be of great im- 
portance. 


A repetition of the main theme, this time in 
E minor, leads to the key of E major, and above 
a rather ominous figure low down in the piano, 
the viola repeats its theme, and after a few more 
bars it gives it once again, with this tender 
melody above it on the first violin: 


The second bar of this theme has an altered 
rhythm when it is taken over by the second 
violin and viola, the rhythm being a triplet of 
minims. ‘The viola theme in staccato crotchets 
in unison, leads to the main theme, this time in 
C sharp minor. Soon after the original key of 
E flat has got itself established, a new theme 
enters: 


———— SSS 


and before long, the main theme returns in the 
original key with a contrapuntal accompaniment 
in quavers for the second violin. The viola 
melody (supra), with its companion comes back, 
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the latter with a new change of rhythm in 
its second bar, the three notes being this time 
two crotchets and a minim. A pompous passage, 
posing as the end of the movement, lands us in 
three pauses, and then begins what is perhaps 
the most masterly part of the work, for the first 
theme of the first movement is brought back, 
with the subject of the finale in counterpoint 
against it. ‘The theme from the first movement 
is presently made to canon in all parts, above a 
dominant pedal maintained by the piano, and 
once more there is a ‘drawing-up and presenting 
arms’; the suave theme in syncopation enters 
once more, and leads to a joyful passage in which 
we are irresistibly reminded of a chime of bells, 
an effect that must have been in César Franck’s 
mind when he wrote the ending of his violin 
sonata. 

On this note of triumph ends one of the finest 
as well as most attractive pieces of music in 
existence. 
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